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ment is not found true (= valuable) on account of its theoretical cor- 
rectness, ' ' — while its main point would be much more generally under- 
stood and accepted if expressed in this form: "the true (= theoret- 
ically correct) judgment is not found valuable on account of its 
truth." . . . 

This brings us straight to one of its most important consequences, 
the one it has in common with the whole group of historically given 
philosophic doctrines which deny, on various grounds, the uncondi- 
tional, absolute value of truth; I mean this consequence: to admit 
the possibility of cases in which truth in the strict sense is not 
desirable ; since truth has only relative, derived value, it occasionally 
happens that falsehood is more valuable than truth. This is where 
pragmatism again approaches or comes into sympathetic touch with 
a certain aspect of irrationalism, but in another way than in the case 
mentioned above. Here, it does not proclaim or propound, explicitly 
or implicitly, disregard of logical coherence in forming our beliefs 
as a psychologically possible, not to say normal procedure. What it 
does, in this case, is only to make us abstain from offering a person 
a truth merely because it is a truth, or depriving him of an illusion 
without first considering whether he is not better off with the illu- 
sion than with the corresponding truth. "Ought we ever not to be- 
lieve what is better for us to believe?" James says. Change it into 
this: "ought we ever not to let others believe what is better for them 
to believe," and we get a formula of great pragmatic significance 
which, though it is older than pragmatism and partly independent of 
instrumentalism, will, perhaps, turn out the most lasting part of 
the pragmatist theory of truth. Let it be observed, however, that a 
policy of "pious fraud" toward our neighbors is as impracticable in 
the long run as is the closing of our own eyes to uncomfortable truths. 
Nor can we afford, with our present miserably small stock of knowl- 
edge, to discontinue our search for more truth. And to the philos- 
opher there is hardly any other decent course open than to follow the 
advice of Benjamin Hoijer, glaringly unpragmatic though it is: 
' ' Seek the Truth, and even if it carries you to the gates of Hell, why 
knock." Allan Torntjdd. 

New York City. 
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An Introduction to General Psychology. Robert Morris Ogden. New 
York : Longmans, Green, and Company. 1914. Pp. xviii + 270. 
As the title indicates, this is a brief introductory course to general 

psychology. The author's motives, as expressed in the preface, are to 
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write a brief course which will enable the beginning student to connect 
his psychology with every-day life and with the other sciences, and to 
give him a knowledge of the mind, as a whole, together with the impor- 
tant topics of personality and character, rather than a detailed account of 
the nervous system and the experimental data of sensation. He also 
wishes to reconstruct psychology with reference to the recent investiga- 
tions on thought processes and systematically to incorporate into it " pur- 
posive directions and imageless contents." 

The author defines psychology as the science of mental happenings. 
His book is a consistent carrying out of this view, for what we have is a 
description of the contents of consciousness as reported by retrospection 
and without any correlating with the nervous system or with conduct. 
There are, accordingly, no illustrations or accounts of the nervous system. 

The new features of the book, as indicated above, are the topics of 
imageless contents, purposive directions, and personality. By imageless 
contents, the author means thought, which is made a fourth element of 
mind. It consists of (1) " notions," or imageless meaning, e. g., the im- 
mediate comprehension of a geometrical proposition without any images, 
proofs, or diagrams ; and (2) " relations," or the consciousness of particu- 
larity, equality, similarity, and identity, — e. g., two images may be similar, 
but the consciousness of that fact is not a third image. It is thought. By 
purposive direction the author understands certain tendencies, conscious 
and unconscious, that give unity and direction to mental processes. They 
are manifestations either of fundmental adaptive characters rooted in all 
organic matter, or of habit, or of the self -activity of the Ego. They under- 
lie all the synthetic processes of mind, such as memory and ideation, and as 
such, are of central importance in the explanation of mind. Whether 
Ogden calls directive tendencies what others call instincts and psychical 
dispositions, he does not say. The chapters on personality and character, 
which treat of such topics as the relation of body and mind, sleep, dreams, 
the Ego, hypnosis, telepathy, insanity, and types of character give a brief 
summary of present scientific opinion on these subjects. 

The book is arranged systematically, is written in a clear and simple 
style, and has the stamp of originality. For beginners who wish to get a 
brief account of conscious contents in and by themselves and for their own 
sake, this is an excellent text. 

H B. Keed. 

University of Illinois. 

Spinoza Briefwechsel. Lebenschreibungen und gesprache. TJbertragen 

und herausgegeben von Carl Gebhardt. 2 Vols. Leipzig: Felix 

Meiner. 1914. Pp. xxxviii + 388 and xi + 147. 

In deciding on the text that was to be the basis of his translation, the 

author has supplemented the " Opera Posthuma " of 1677 with numerous 

leadings offered by the Dutch version of the same year which, strangely 

enough, have been disregarded in the edition of Vloten and Land. The 

translator has utilized the facsimiles published by Willem Meijer of the 

extant autograph letters, and also that scholar's Dutch translations of 



